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ABSTRACT 

The second-year impacts of Texas' Job Opportunities 
and Basic Skills (JOBS) program for early participants were analyzed. 
A quasi-experimental study design was used to analyze data about 
13,396 JOBS participants and 13,303 comparison group members. The 
analysis focused on the labor market outcomes of JOBS participants 
and their exits from and returns to the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program. The strength of the impacts of 
JOBS participation proved to be growing c . • time. By 8-10 quarters 
after program entry, the sampled JOBS participants had significantly 
higher rates of AFDC exits, AFDC exits to employment, and employment 
rates than comparison group members and significantly higher earnings 
for 5 of the 10 groups studied. Although JOBS participants left AFDC 
at significantly higher rates than comparison group members, they 
also returned to TOES at the same or higher rates than the comparison 
group. Participation in the education and training components of the 
JOBS program produced significant positive effects on all labor 
market outcomes and AFDC exits and significantly reduced rates of 
AFDC recidivism. (Twenty tables/figures are included. Appended is a 
description of the evaluation study methodology and seven tables 
detailing results of a regression analysis of the JOBS program's 
second-year impacts.) (MN) 
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Executive Summary 

This report contains second-year impacts for early participants in the Texas JOBS 
program. By adding an additional year of outcomes data to the analysis first reported in 
the Texas JOBS Program Evaluation Final Report (March 1994), better impact estimates 
were obtained for labor market outcomes, AFDC exits and returns to AFDC. 

Because the JOBS sample and comparison group drawn for the earlier evaluation 
were used for the additional analysis, one problem that needed to be addressed was the 
subsequent enrollment of comparison group members in JOBS during the extended 
analysis period. One third of the original comparison group members subsequently 
entered the JOBS program in FY 1993- These 'crossovers' and their JOBS sample 
counterparts had to be removed from the original sample so that resulting comparisons 
would not be statistically biased. This resulted in research samples (referred to as the 
JOBS II samples) with a somewhat smaller representation of long-term AFDC recipients 
than is true of the JOBS program as a whole. 

A comparison of first-year results between the original and the JOBS II data sets 
suggests that participation in the early JOBS program produced the strongest net impacts 
for long-term AFDC recipients, even though gross outcomes were better for the JOBS II 
samples (which included fewer long-term AFDC recipients). While the results from the 
JOBS II samples generally showed smaller effects for JOBS components than the earlier 
report, these are primarily due to differences in the characteristics of the two samples, not 
a weakening of the effects of the JOBS program over time. 

Key findings from the analysis of second-year outcomes for the JOBS II sample 
and comparison group reveal that: 

• The strength of the impacts of JOBS participation is growing over time. By 
eight to ten quarters after program entry, the sampled JOBS participants had 
significantly higher rates of AFDC exits, AFDC exits to employment, and 
employment rates than comparison group members, and significantly higher 
earnings for five of the ten groups studied. 

• While JOBS participants are leaving AFDC at significantly higher rates than 
comparison group members, they are also returning to AFDC at the same or 
higher rates than the comparison group. Most returns to AFDC occur within 
one year of the original exit. 

• Participation in the education and training components of the JOBS program 
produced significant and positive effects on all labor market outcomes and 
AFDC exits; training for both SL I and SL 11 caretakers and education for SL I 
caretakers also significantly reduced the rates of AFDC recidivism for early 
participants. Job search activities significantly improved employment and exits 
to tmployment for both Service Level I and SL 11 caretakers, significantly 
increased earnings for SL II caretakers, and significantly decreased recidivism 
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rates for SL I caretakers. Life/survival skills increased employment rates but 
had no significant effect on any of the other outcome measures. 

In summary, although JOBS participants still have not earned enough to achieve 
total independence from public assistance, the strengths of the effects of program 
participation appear to be growing over time. Due to the general public concern 
regarding long-term AFDC recipients, the discovery that JOBS participation produces 
stronger net impacts for this group of AFDC recipients is encouraging. While high rates 
of AFDC recidivism point to the need to learn more about the experiences of persons who 
unsuccessfully leave and return to AFDC, participation in education and training are key 
factors in helping persons successfully leave AFDC for employment. 



VI 



I. Introduction 



The Texas Department of Human Services (DHS) began operating the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program in October 1990 as a 
collaborative multi-agency effort to provide Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) families with the education, job training, job skills training and support services 
they need to move toward economic self-sufficiency. Along with other participating 
agencies, DHS contracted with the Center for the Study of Human Resources (CHR), a 
research center at the LBJ School of Public Affairs at the University of Texas, to conduct 
a multi-year evaluation of the JOBS program. The results from that evaluation, which 
was completed in March 1994, were repvorted in the Texas JOBS Program Evaluation 
Final Report. 

The impact portion of the CHR evaluation analyzed the effect of JOBS 
participation on labor market outcomes and AFDC receipt for persons entering the JOBS 
program during the first six quarters of its operation. Due to the fairly short time period 
that had elapsed from the beginning of the JOBS program, for some cohorts outcomes 
data were available for only four quarters after JOBS participants entered the program. 
Many participants were still enrolled in the program by the end of the study period. 

To obtain better estimates of longer-term impacts for early participants in the 
Texas JOBS program, the impact portion of ihe CHR evaluation contract was extended so 
that an additional year of outcomes data could be added to its analysis. The results of this 
additional work are summarized in this report. 

11. Methods of Analysis 

A. Research Questions 

As in the original report, this study measures the net impact of JOBS participation 
on labor market outcomes, AFDC exits and returns to AFDC. Specific outcomes for 
which impacts were estimated include: 

• probability of exit from AFDC 

• probability of exit from AFDC to employment 

• probability of employment regardless of AFDC exit 

• quarterly earnings 

• probability of AFDC recidivism 
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B. Estimation Methodology: Quasi-Experimental Net Impact Design 

This research continues to use the quasi-experimental design developed for the 
original evaluation,^ This approach requires the establishment of a comparison group of 
AFDC caretakers who are similar to the sample of JOBS participants but who did not 
participate in JOBS. Specification tests also verify any differences in preprogram 
earnings for both groups were not significantly affected by program participation. 
Differences in outcomes are then compared for both the JOBS sample and the 
comparison group and tested for significant differences. 

In addition to comparing unadjusted outcomes for the two groups, differences in 
outcomes for both the JOBS sample and the comparison group are accounted for by using 
multiple regression techniques. Using each outcome measure as a dependent variable, 
regressions measure the relationship between a number of independent variables and that 
outcome. The structure of these regressions is described in Appendix A. 

The manner by which the program variables are modeled was dictated primarily 
by the structure of the data on program participation. In general, various combinations of 
component codes are used to tally activity in the following broad areas: assessment, 
education, training, life skills/survival skills, job readiness/job search, and other, as 
displayed in Table 1. While results for JOBS variables will be the only ones discussed in 
the report, complete regression results are included in Appendix B. 



Table 1 
JOBS Program Variables 



Variable 
Name 


Explanation 


Units 


JASO 


Client was in the JOBS program, but received only assessment. 


Dummy variable 


JEDU 


JOBS Education. Includes High School. GED. Basic/Remedial 
Ed, Post-Secondary Ed, Self-Initiated Ed and English as a 
Second Language (ESL). 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JLSS 


JOBS Life Skills/Survival Skills training. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JTOG 


JOBS training. Includes Job Skills Training, Self-Iniliated 
Training, OJT and Unpaid Work Experience. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JJSR 


JOBS job search. Includes component Job Readiness/Job Prep, 
Individual Job Search, and Group Job Search/JSST. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JASE 


JOBS assessment. In some cases, assessment is not recorded, 
and we have assumed that the JOBS client received at least one 
hour of assessment. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


IN^ACTS 


JOBS participant is currently engaged in activities. 


Dummy Variable 



^See Texas JOBS Program Evaluation Final Report, King ct al. (1994). Section V ((pp. 131 ff.) and 
Appendix B, for a complete description of the methodological design used in tlic original JOBS evaluation. 
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C Modification of Research Sample and Comparison Group 

Additional data. For the original study, a research data set was developed by 
drawing six random samples of approximately 3,300 JOBS participants^ each who 
entered the JOBS program in each calendar quarter from October 1990-March 1992. The 
total JOBS participant sample for all cohorts was almost 20,000. A comparison group of 
approximately 20,000 AFDC caretakers was selected from the pool of nonJOBS AFDC 
caretakers. This was done by matching exactly on the following variables: DHS region, 
service level, race/ethnicity, groups of employment service codes, and presence on the 
AFDC rolls in the cohort quarter. From the remaining pool, the persons with the most 
similar characteristics, or 'nearest neighbors' were found by selecting on: age of caretaker, 
number of children, age of youngest child, and total time on AFDC. 

At this stage of the research, an additional year of JOBS, JTPA and TEC program, 
AFDC spell and UI earnings data were added. All of the program data used in this 
analysis covers approximately the first three years of the JOBS program (October 1990- 
August 1993). However, the UI earnings and AFDC spell data used to calculate long- 
term outcomes extend through March 1994. A chart providing more details about the 
data sources used is included in Appendix A. 

Decontamination of sample. The JOBS sample and comparison drawn for the 
earlier evaluation were used for the additional analysis. One problem inherent in this 
approach is that some members of the comparison group subsequently enrolled in JOBS 
during the extended analysis period. These 'crossovers* were removed from the original 
sample to avoid biasing the results. Because the resulting data set did not pass the 
necessary specification tests to indicate absence of selection bias, the JOBS participants 
who were ^nearest neighbors* of the contaminated comparison group members were also 
removed, resulting in a revised data set of 13,396 JOBS participants and 13,303 
comparison group members. This data set passed the specification tests necessary to 
produced unbiased comparisons between the JOBS sample and comparison group. A 
more complete description of steps taken to account for this problem is included in 
Appendix A. 

Two steps were taken to compare results from the original sample and the reduced 
sample used in this report. First, net impacts for all measures were computed four 
quarters after program entry for the reduced sample and compared to those from the same 
time period for the original sample. Second, regressions for the original time period were 
run for this year's reduced sample. To distinguish between the original results and those 

^Thc JOBS sample represents persons with all Icnglhs and types of participation, including those who only 
enrolled in the "assessment** component* 



calculated from the decontaminated sample, results from the smaller sample will be 
referred to as 70BS IV results. 



HL Research Results 

A. Characteristics of JOBS Participants Over Time 

The nature of JOBS participant characteristics is changing somewhat over time. 
In FY1991, the first year of the program, over half of JOBS participants were long-terra 
stayers who had been on AFDC at least 36 of the last 60 months (Table 2). By FY1993, 
this group represented only one third of all participants. The share of AFDC-UP 
participants, while still very small, has been growing steadily and represented nearly 5 
percent of all caretakers by the third year of the program. 

B, Effect of the JOBS n Sample on Characteristics and Outcomes 

DifTerences in participant characteristics. The original JOBS outcomes data set 
included data for a random sample of all female, AFDC Basic, Service Level (SL) I or n 
caretakers who began participating in JOBS in the selected quarters, as well as a 
comparison group of similar nonparticipants. During FY 1993, one third of the original 
comparison group enrolled in the JOBS program, thus rendering them ineligible to be 
members of a comparison group. These new JOBS enrollees included higher shares of 
long-term AFDC recipients. Blacks, and Region 5 (Dallas) residents than the original 
comparison group (Table 3). These persons and their counterparts in the original SL I 
and SL II JOBS sample had to be dropped from the analysis to avoid statistical bias. The 
resulting data set, while not statistically biased, no longer is a random sample of the 
JOBS participants targeted for the original study. However, it is more reflective of the 
composition of more recent JOBS caseloads, which have smaller shares of long-term 
AFDC recipients than the early JOBS caseload, but still more long-term recipients than 
the general AFDC caseload. 

Because the JOBS program targets long-term AFDC recipients, it is not surprising 
hat a higher proportion of long-term stayers were selected from the original comparison 
group for JOBS participation in FY1993. When the AFDC caseload is viewed 
longitudinally, long-term AFDC recipients actually make up a small share of total AFDC 
recipients. Thus, program operators targeting this group have fewer persons to select 
from over time, thus making long-term recipients in the original comparison group more 
likely candidates for selection. 

Comparison of outcomes for the JOBS and JOBS 11 samples. To determine 
the extent to which the results reported here are a product of the reduced sample, both the 
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Table 2 

Key Characteristics of JOBS Participants 
Statewide 





FY 1991 


FY 1992 


FY 1993 


Number 


Pprcpnt* 


Nnmh£*r 


Pprcpnt* 


Number 


Percent* 


Total Miiinh/*r 










yZ,077 


i\J\f tv 


AFDC-Basic 


44,207 


99% 


60,474 


98% 


88,643 


95% 


AFDC-UP 




1% 


1 331 


2% 


4 256 


5% 


vjenaer 














Fcnidlc 


41, /oZ 




JO, 100 




o/,/ /4 


QA<SL 

y4% 


Male 


3.058 


7% 


3,638 


6% 


5,124 


6% 


Race/Eihnicity 














ulaCK 


18,983 


42% 


z0»!>12 


43% 


OO CAA 

3op44 


41% 


Hispanic 


1o,3j1 


30% 


Ot TOO 


yjnfo 


3Z,Vjj 


3j% 


wnuc/uiner 








ZZ7«7 


01 Ann 

Z1,4UU 


Z3vO 


unginai ocrvicc lcvci 














1 


lO,0VA/ 




Z7,v}J / 


HO rt? 


JZ, IVH 


JU /(£/ 




24,631 


55% 


26,660 


43% 


31,876 


34% 


3 


1,963 


4% 


2,072 


3% 


3,977 


4% 


Other 


1,648 


4% 


3,436 


6% 


4,941 


5% 


Target Group 














Rcvd AFDC >36 of 60 mos. 


22,938 


51% 


23,568 


38% 


33,239 


36% 


Young CT w/out H.S./Work History 


6,867 


15% 


12,442 


20% 


16,953 


18% 


Youngest Child w/in 2 years 


1,948 


4% 


1,838 


3% 


1,578 


2% 


Other Target Group 


1,378 


3% 


2,029 


3% 


4,870 


5% 


Not in Target Group 


9,701 


22% 


17,762 


29% 


26,865 


29% 


Target Group Unknown 


2,010 


4% 


4,166 


7% 


9,394 


10% 



Note: JOBS participants are defined as individuals who were enrolled in any JOBS component during 

the relevant time period. 
♦Totals may not equal 100 percent due to rounding. 



Tables 

Selected Characteristics of JOBS II Sample and Comparison Group 
(All cohorts combined) 





JOBS I Samples 


Jobs II Samples 












Contaminated 




JOBS 


Comparison 


Decontaminated 


Decontaminated 


Comparison 




Sample 


Group 


JOBS Sample 


Comparison Group 


Observations 


Total Observations 


19,854 


19,763 


13,396 


13,303 


6,460 


Total Number in Each Coliort 












1990 Qtr 4 


3,220 


3,207 


2,163 


2,150 


1,057 


1991 Qtr 1 


3354 


3349 


2308 


2303 


1,046 


1991 Qtr 2 


3364 


3354 


2310 


2,299 


1,055 


1991 Qtr 3 


3,273 


3,256 


2,266 


2,249 


1,007 


1991 Qtr 4 


3340 


3317 


2,179 


2,156 


1,161 


1992 Qtr 1 


3303 


3,280 


2,170 


2,146 


1,134 


Service Level 












1 


55.9% 


55.8% 


55.0% 


55.0% 


53.0% 


2 


44.1% 


44.2% 


45.0% 


45.0% 


47.0% 


Target Group 












Not in Target Group 


20.1% 


25.2% 


22.3% 


29.0% 


17.2% 


36 of last 60 months 


51.9% 


47.5% 


48.2% 


41.8% 


59.1% 


Less than 24 without H.S. 


17.5% 


17.6% 


17.8% 


18.0% 


17.0% 


Less than 24 without W.E. 


2.5% 


2.0% 


2.7% 


1.9% 


2.1% 


Youngest child w/in 2 years 


2.1% 


2.1% 


2.6% 


2.5% 


1.2% 


Unknown 


5.3% 


5.6% 


6.3% 


6.8% 


3.4% 


Race/Ethnicity 












Black 


45.6% 


45.6% 


42.2% 


42.3% 


52.4% 


Hispanic 


33.0% 


33.0% 


33.7% 


33.8% 


31.4% 


White/Other 


21.4% 


21.4% 


24.0% 


23.9% 


13.1% 


Age of Caretaker (Mean Years) 


28.6 


28.5 


28.5 


28.5 


28.5 


Total Tmie on AFE>C (Mean Days) 


1,922 


1,877 


1,793 


1,754 


2,120 


Total Children (Mean) 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


Age of Youngest Child (mean years) 


4.3 


4.3 


4.1 


4.1 


4.6 


Years of School Completed 


11.2 


11.0 


11.2 


11.0 


11.1 


rcrceni m cacn L^iio Kcgion 












1/2 


5.4% 


5.4% 


6.0% 


6.0% 


4,0% 


3/12 


6.0% 


6.0% 


6.4% 


6.4% 


5.2% 


4 


4.2% 


4.2% 


4.7% 


4.7% 


3.3% 


5 


18.6% 


18.6% 


16.8% 


16.8% 


22.4% 


6 


6.3% 


6.3% 


5.9% 


5.9% 


7.2% 


7 


6.3% 


6.4% 


6.1% 


6.1% 


6.8% 


8 


10.0% 


10.0% 


iao% 


10.0% 


10.0% 


9 


11.0% 


11.0% 


10.9% 


10.9% 


11.2% 


10 


4.3% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


4.3% 


11 


27.8% 


27.8% 


28.8% 


28.9% 


25.7% 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research DaU Set 

*DHS Regions listed here are regional designations in effect prior to September 1993. 
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unadjusted net impacts and regressions were recomputed for the original study period, 
using the JOBS II sample and comparison group. These results were then compared to 
the evaluation results reported in the original report. Comparison of these outcomes, 
which are summarized in Tables 4 and 5, show that: 

♦ By four quarters after program entry, both the JOBS II sample and comparison 
group have higher rates of exits from AFDC and exits to employment than the 
original JOBS sample and comparison group (Table 4). 

♦ JOBS II comparison group members also became employed at higher rates and 
earned higher quarterly wages than the original comparison group. However, 
by four quarters after program entry, both employment rates and earnings for 
the original JOBS sample were comparable to those of the JOBS II sample. 
These strong employment and earnings numbers for the original JOBS sample 
result in the net impacts for the JOBS II sample appearing weaker four quarters 
after program entry than for the original sample (Table 4). 

♦ Generally, both the number of JOBS components positively influencing 
outcomes and the magnitude of the effects were greater for the original sample 
than for the JOBS II sample. The one exception was job readiness/job search 
for SL I caretakers. This component showed stronger or comparable effects for 
members of the JOBS II sample as for the original sample (Table 5). 

This analysis suggests by inference that participation in the early JOBS program 
produced the strongest net impacts for long-term AFDC recipients, even though gross 
outcomes are better for the JOBS II samples (which include fewer long term AFDC 
recipients). Further, most differences in the findings presented in the original report and 
the results discussed below are due to differer^ 3S in the sample characteristics, not a 
weakening of the effects of the JOBS program over time.^ 

C. Participation Patterns 

As in the earlier study, the distribution of component hours for the JOBS II 
sample varies somewhat for SL I and SL II participants. Figure 1 indicates that hours for 
SL I participants were fairly evenly distributed among education, job training, job search, 
and employment. Fifty-nine percent of the JOBS participation hours for SL II caretakers 
were spent in education-related components, reflecting the lower educational functioning 
level of this group. 

Approximately 73 percent of SL I participants and 79 percent of SL II participants 
were no longer enrolled in the JOBS program by August 1993. For participants no longer 
enrolled. Table 6 shows the average hours spent in each of the major components for SL I 
and SL II participants who had been enrolled in that component. The longest averages 
were for persons enrolled in training, followed by those enrolled in education. 

^DHS made significant changes in the JOBS program components in FY 1993. These findings do not 
address any potential effects of those changes. 
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Figure 1 

Distribution of JOBS 11 Participation Hours by Component Activities'^ 
October 1990-August 1993 



Service Level One 



Assessment 
1% 




17% 



Service Level Two 



Assessment 
Employment 1 % 




*Educatk>n=:(ligh School, GHD. Bastc/Remedul, Post-Secondary, SelMnitlated Education, and HnglUh as Second Language (ESL) 
Job Se«rch«Job Prcparatlon/ReadincM« Job Search SkilU Tnining/Group Job Search, and Individual Job Search 
Job Traintng'Job SkilU Training, Self-Initiated Training and OJT 

Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research DaU Set 
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Table 6 

Weighted Average Hours of Effort 
for JOBS Participants 



Service Level 


I 


U 


2 


2 


234 


193 


47 


49 


21 


31 


267 


251 



Assessment 
Education 
Job Search 
Life Skills 
Training 



Note: These numbers were computed for JOBS 11 sample members who 
were no longer enrolled in JOBS as of August 31, 1993. 
Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set 



D. Net Impacts on Program Outcomes 

The influence of program participation on certain outcomes should have at least 
two stages. While the individual is actively participating in JOBS program activities, 
there should be a smaller tendency for the person to exit from AFDC. This is due in part 
to the participant's perception that continued participation in the JOBS programs will 
bring about beneficial future outcomes and in part to their involvement in the component 
itself. However, when the person has completed the activities, there should be an 
increase in the likelihood of AFDC exit because of the improvements to the person's 
employability brought about by program participation. 

The unadjusted net impacts presented below do not account for this two-stage 
process. Those impacts simply compare outcomes for all members of the JOBS II sample 
and comparison group, whether they are still enrolled or not. In the regressions, however, 
a dummy variable named IN_ACTS is used for all JOBS participants as long as they are 
participating in component activities. The coefficient for this variable is interpreted as 
the effect on the dependent variable of being actively engaged in a JOBS component. 
The coefficients of the other JOBS program participation variables show the effect of 
JOBS programs after the participant has completed all programs. If this hypothesis is 
correct, the variable IN_ACTS should be negatively associated with outcomes, while the 
individual JOBS component variables should be related positively to AFDC exits, 
employment, and earnings. 

Overall exits from AFDC. Three fourths of participants in the JOBS II sample 
and the comparison group had left the AFDC rolls at least once from the beginning of 
their cohort quarter through March 1994. Many factors other than the JOBS program can 
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influence an AFDC caretaker's exit from AFDC, The first outcome measures the rate of 
all AFDC exits, including both exits due to a change in family status and other types of 
exits, such as exits due to employment or moves to other states. 

The net impact of JOBS participation on all AFDC exits is defined for this 
analysis as the difference between the AFDC exit rates for the JOBS II sample and the 
comparison group. These differences are reported for 4, 6, 8 and 10 quarters after 
program entry for persons entering JOBS in January 1991-December 1991 (cohorts 2-4). 
For the last two cohorts, results are available only through the 8th quarter following 
program entry."* 

Table 7 shows that JOBS participation had either a negative or insignificant 
impact on AFDC exits for most cohorts when measured four quarters after program entry, 
as expected. As more persons completed the JOBS program, however, the net impacts 
became positive and significant for nine of the ten groups being studied. By the last 
quarter measured, JOBS participation increased exits from AFDC by 4-16 percent in all 
but one group. 

The net impacts shown in Table 7 group all JOBS participants and seek to 
determine if there is an observable difference between all members of the JOBS sample 
and all members of the comparison group. Thus, a percon who receives only assessment 
is combined with a person who had 120 hours of education or training, or some other 
significant activity. To separate the effects of different treatments, the regression 
methods described earlier must be used. Figure 2 shows the results of the regression 
analysis for the outcome measuring all AFDC exits. The vertical bars show the change in 
AFDC exit probability associated with various JOBS components, after controlling for 
other factors. For each of the broad components (education, training, etc.), there are two 
bars. The bars labeled with the prefix "SL I" refer to the effect of the particular 
component on exit probabilities for SL I caretakers. Similarly, for SL II, the bars are 
labeled "SLIL" 

ITie quantity graphed is calculated by computing the product of the regression 
coefficient and the weighted average number of hours spent in that component, as shown 
in Table 6. Since the regression coefficients express impact per hour of effort, this 
product gives the magnitude of impact for a weighted average of the number of hours in 
the component for SL I and n caretakers who are no longer enrolled in JOBS. 

There are two ways to tell from Figure 2 whether an impact is statistically 
significant at the 95 percent level. The brackets around the ends of the impact bars show 



Results are not reported for the first cohort because a number of program startup issues affected both the 
composition of this cohort, the ability of JOBS program operators to deliver services efficiently, and limited 
child care availability. 
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the upper and lower 95 percent confidence limits for the value of the true impact. If the 
confidence limits do not cross the horizontal axis, the impact is significant at the 95 
percent level. Statistical significance is also indicated by an asterisk after the component 
name. In addition to the statistical significance of a variable, its importance is determined 
by the magnitude of its effect (as shown by the height of the bars). 

As expected, current enrollment in a JOBS component is associated with much 
lower probabilities of exiting AFDC. Of the other components, only training and 
education positively influence the rates of overall exit from AFDC. Training (JTRG)- 
which includes job skills training, self-initiated training, OJT, and unpaid work 
experience-increases the probability of exit by about two percent each quarter for both 
SL I and SL n caretakers. Education (JEDU) increases exits at a comparable rate for SL I 
caretakers and to a lesser degree for SL II caretakers. The difference between the 
education impacts for SLs I and II participants can probably be attributed to differences in 
the types of education received. SL I participants received larger shares of postsecondary 
or self^initiated education than SL II participants, who generally were enrolled in GED 
preparation, basic/remedial classes and high school. 

Most of the other components had insignificant effects on the probability of 
overall exits from AFDC. While these results differ somewhat from last year's findings 
for the original sample, these differences are due primarily to differences in the samples 
between the two phases of the project rather than major changes in the strength of the 
variables over time. 

Exits from AFDC to employment AFDC exits to employment account for 52 
percent of all exits observed during the study period.^ As shown in Table 8, JOBS 
participation for the JOBS II sample significantly increased AFDC exits to employment 
for all cohorts studied. Further, the difference in rates of exits to employment continued 
to increase over time. Four quarters after program entry, JOBS participants left AFDC to 
employment at rates 3-26 percent higher than comparison group rates. By eight to ten 
quarters after entry, JOBS participants were leaving at rates 8-31 percent higher than 
those for the comparison group. These increasing differential rates for employment exits 
are true for both SL I and SL n caretakers. 

The impacts of individual JOBS components on the probability of exit to 
employment are displayed in Figure 3. Training was most strongly associated with exits 
to employment for both SL I and SL II caretakers. Participation in education and job 



^Because closure codes in the JOBS data system underreport employment, these exits associated with 
employment have been computed from UI earnings and AFDC spell data. An exit from AFDC in a given 
quarter accompanied by any UI earnings in that quarter was counted as an exit to employment. 
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readiness/job search also significantly improved both SLI and SL II caretakers' 

probability of exiting to employment. 

Regressions were also run for exits associated with two specific earnings levels: 

minimum wage (Figure 4) and annualized earnings of $15,000, an amount close to the 

income level at which a family of three is no longer eligible for Food Stamps (Figure 5). 

Education for SL I caretakers and training for all caretakers are the only components that 

significantly increased a participant's likelihood of earning enough to become 

economically self-sufficient. 

Employment regardiess of AFDC exit Approximately 23 percent of AFDC 

recipients in the sample and comparison group received wages covered under the UI 
system in the quarter in which they were initially sampled, even while on AFDC. By 
March 1994, over 73 percent of the participants and comparison group were employed or 
had been employed at some point during the study. 

Four quarters after program entry, rates of employment for the JOBS sample and 
comparison group were similar and ranged from 38-45 percent for SL I caretakers and 
27-32 percent for SL II caretakers (Table 9). By the last quarter measured, JOBS 
participants significantly outperformed comparison group members in all cohorts except 
Cohort 5. Rates of employment varied from 4-10 percent higher for SL I participants and 
8-25 percent higher for SL II participants than the comparable comparison groups. 

The effects of individual JOBS components on the probability of having a job are 
shown in Figure 6. While training still showed the strongest effects, with education 
second, both life/survival skills and job readiness/job search significantly improved 
employment prospects for both SL I and SL II participants. Because becoming employed 
while still on AFDC is usually viewed as an important first step toward self-sufficiency, 
this finding indicates that other JOBS components in addition to education and training 
contribute to that goal. 

Quarterly UI earnings. Quarterly UI earnings for both the JOBS n sample and 
comparison groups increased steadily over time. By ten quarters after program entry, SL 
I earnings ranged from $898-$ 1,028 per quarter while SL 11 caretakers earned from $470- 
$656 (Table 10). JOBS participants significantly outperformed comparison group 
members in five of the ten cohorts studied. Although absolute earnings were higher for 
JOBS participants in most of the remaining groups, earnings differences between JOBS 
and comparison group members in those groups were insignificant. 

Figure 7 shows the impacts of JOBS program components on UI earnings based 
on regression analysis. While the unadjusted net impacts displayed in Table 10 average 
earnings for all persons in both groups, the regression for UI earnings includes only those 
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observations for which earnings were recorded; all zero earnings observations have been 
excluded from the regression. Accordingly, the impacts estimated by the regression 
relate to the amount of earnings received, provided that one receives earnings. 

Completing an average amount of JOBS training increases earnings received by 
$117 per quarter for SL I participants, and $68 per quarter for SL II participants. 
Education activities have the second-strongest impact, increasing earnings by $71 for SL 
I participants and $35 for SL II participants. Job readiness/job search for SL II 
participants also increased earnings slightly. Although the other JOBS components 
increased participants' chances of employment, none of them had any significant impact 
on earnings. 

Probability of AFDC recidivism. Recidivists are defined as persons who exited 
fiom AFDC and returned during the period for which spell data are available (November 
1990 - March 1994). Of all persons ever leaving AFDC during this period, 49 percent 
had returned to the rolls by March 1994. As shown in Table 11, recidivism rates for 
JOBS participants were comparable to rates for the comparison group for six of the ten 
groups being studied and significantly higher for the other four groups. Recidivism rates 
ranged from 39-49 percent for SL I caretakers and 44-60 percent for SL n caretakers by 
the end of the study period. Even with the higher AFDC exit rates for JOBS participants, 
more JOBS participants returned to AFDC than members of the comparison group. 

Figure 8 analyzes AFDC recidivism by type of exit and length of time to return to 
AFDC for all individuals leaving AFDC prior to October 1, 1992. Figure 8 differs from 
Table 1 1 in that Table 1 1 shows total recidivism rates for all exiters who returned by the 
end of the study period, whereas Figure 8 shows 18-month recidivism rates for exiters 
who left AFDC early enough that the spell data provided a post-exit observation period of 
at least 18 months. Figure 8 shows that about 40 percent of exiters returned to AFDC 
within the 18-month period of observation. JOBS participants who left AFDC for 
nonwork reasons were the most likely to return to AFDC, but differences in the 
recidivism rates for the four kinds of exits were rather small. 

The recidivism regression revealed that participation in certain JOBS components 
significantly reduced JOBS caretakers' chances of returning to AFDC. As shown in Fig. 
9, education, training, and job readiness/job search reduced recidivism for SL I 
caretakers. Only participation in training reduced recidivism rates for SL II caretakers.^ 



more detailed discussion of the factors influencing AFDC recidivism is scheduled for publication in 
March 1995. 
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IV* Summary of Program Impact Findings 

One third of the original comparison group members subsequently entered the 
JOBS program in FY 1993. These 'crossovers* and their counterparts had to be removed 
from the original sample so that resulting comparisons would not be statistically biased. 
This resulted in a research sample with a smaller representation of long-term AFDC 
recipients than is true of the JOBS program as a whole. A comparison of first year results 
for the original data set and the JOBS II data set suggests that the early JOBS program 
produced the strongest net impacts for long-term AFDC recipients. While the results 
summarized below generally show smaller effects for JOBS components than the earlier 
report, these are primarily due to the JOBS II sample containing a smaller proportion of 
long-term recipients, not a weakening of the effects of the JOBS program over time. 

Results of the analysis of second year outcomes for the JOBS II sample and 
comparison group reveal that: 

• The strength of the effects of JOBS participation are growing over time. By 
eight to ten quarters after program enuy, the sampled JOBS participants had 
significantly higher rates of AFDC exits, AFDC exits to employment, and 
employment rates than comparison group members, and higher earnings for 
five of the ten cohorts. 

• While JOBS participants are leaving AFDC at significantly higher rates than 
comparison group members, they are also returning to AFDC at the same or 
higher rates than the comparison group. Most returns to AFDC occur within 
one year of the original exit. 

• Participation in the education and training components of the JOBS program 
produced significant and positive effects on all labor market outcomes and 
AFDC exits; training for both SL I and SL n caretakers and education for SL I 
caretakers also significantly reduced the rates of AFDC recidivism for early 
participants. Job search activities significantly improved employment and exits 
to employment for both Service Level I and SL II caretakers, significantly 
increased earnings for SL II caretakers, and significantly decreased recidivism 
rates for SL I caretakers. Life/survival skills increased employment rates but 
had no significant effect on any of the other outcome measures. 

Three fourths of all sampled caretakers left AFDC during the study period. When 
measured eight to ten quarters after program entry, JOBS participants were leaving 
AFDC at rates 8-31 percent higher than comparison group members. Over half of the 
observed AFDC exits were related to employment. By eight to ten quarters after entry, 
SL I JOBS participants left AFDC for employment at rates 4-26 percent higher than the 
comparison group; net impacts for SL II participants were 8-31 percent greater. While 
overall rates of employment also produced strong net impacts, earnings for the JOBS II 
sample resulted in the weakest net impacts of this set of measures. While five of the ten 
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cohorts had significantly higher earnings in the last quarter for which earnings data were 
available, differences in earnings for four of the other five groups were insignificant. 

Training was associated with the strongest impacts of any components measured. 
Participation in JOBS training components — which include job skills training, self- 
initiated training, OJT and unpaid work experience — enhanced positive effects for all 
outcomes measured: AFDC exits, AFDC exits to employment, employment regardless of 
exit, UI earnings, and AFDC recidivism. Participation in training programs of average 
duration (approximately 260 hours) increased the probability of exit from AFDC for all 
caretakers by over 2 percent per quarter and boosted quarterly earnings by $1 17 for SL I 
participants and $68 per quarter for SL II clients. Except for exits to $15,000 per year 
jobs, the magnitude of the effects for training exceeded those of all other components for 
both service, levels. 

Education also was associated with strong and positive impacts for all outcomes 
measured. The education category includes postsecondary education, self-initiated 
education, GED preparation, basic/remedial education, high school and English as a 
Second Language. The magnitude of the effects for education were somewhat larger for 
SL I participants, probably due to the larger share of these caretakers enrolled in 
education above the high school/GED level. 

Job search activities — which include job readiness, group and individual job 
search— is the only JOBS component producing stronger effects for the JOBS II sample 
than the original sample. Job search produced positive and significant effects on exits to 
employment and overall employment for both SL I and SL II caretakers. Participation in 
these components also significantly increased earnings for SL II caretakers and reduced 
rates of AFDC recidivism for SL I caretakers. 

Life skills /survival skills training only resulted in positive and significant impacts 
on employment regardless of AFDC exit for SL I and SL II caretakers. It had no 
significant impact on any other outcome measure. 

Although 75 percent of persons in the JOBS II sample and comparison group left 
AFDC during the period of this study, almost half of these exiters returned to AFDC by 
March 1994. Most persons returning to AFDC do so within one year of exit. 
Participation in training significantly reduces recidivism for both SL I and SL II 
caretakers, while participation in education or job search for SL I caretakers also reduces 
returns to AFDC. 

In summary, although JOBS participants still liave not earned enough to achieve 
total independence from public assistance, the strengths of the effects of program 
participation appear to be growing over time. Due to the general public concern 
regarding long-term AFDC recipients, the discovery that JOBS participation produces 
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stronger net impacts for this group of AFDC recipients is encouraging. In spite of these 
positive net impacts, however, the average JOBS participant is returning to AFDC at 
comparable or higher rates than similar non-JOBS participants. More information is 
needed about the reasons so many caretakers who try to leave AFDC are unsuccessful in 
staying off welfare rolls. Finally, participation in JOBS* education and training 
components continues to result in the most positive outcomes for participants. Continued 
investment in these components should be included in any strategy that intends to 
successfully move a greater number of families from AFDC to employment 
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Appendix A 
Methodology 



The research concentrated on three areas of inquiry: (1) estimating the effect of 
program activity on outcomes, (2) estimating the effect of program activity on the 
probability of AFDC recidivism for individuals who left AFDC for employment, and (3) 
estimating whether program activity has differential effects for first time JOBS participants 
and repeaters. 

Generally, the methodology used for this phase of research is identical to that used 
in the original JOBS evaluation. That approach is described in detail in Appendix B of 
Texas JOBS Program Evaluation Final Report. This appendix will discuss changes to the 
data set that were necessary due to changes in the structure of the available data. A 
summary of the original methodology and changes to that methodology will also be 
presented. 

Data Considerations 

Time period and data sources used. The data sets used in the original JOBS 
evaluation were modified by adding an additional year's data to each source. The specific 
data sources and the time periods for which these files were available are displayed in 
Figure A.l. 

Contamination of comparison group. One major problem in this analysis 
was that members of the comparison group originally chosen from the pool of non-JOBS 
AFDC recipients have participated in the JOBS program during the extended analysis 
period. Unless steps are taken to account for this participation, it would affect the statistical 
analysis because members of both the JOBS sample and the comparison group would 
receive the benefits of JOBS, and the measured experimental effect would be biased toward 
zero. 

The observations in the comparison group cannot be transferred to the JOBS 
sample because they are not in any of the previously-defined time cohorts being analyzed. 
Accordingly, the solution is to discard the affected observations from the analysis 
completely. It is regrettable, but no matter what course of action is followed, there will be a 
loss of statistical efficiency due to this loss of sample size. In general, the large sample 
sizes used in the original evaluation will be sufficient that this loss can be absorbed without 
missing significant influences of the independent variables. 

One problem encountered in dropping the contaminated observations is that the 
observations to be discarded were systematically grouped in such a way that to discard 
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plus the new data that has become available since the earlier work was executed. The most 
important effect of adding the new data is to increase the time available to observe 
outcomes. In the original research, the period of time between the beginning of JOBS 
participation and the cutoff of the observation period was only one year for the final cohort. 

The B-N model has as its dependent variable a dummy variable which takes the 
value 1 if the individual exits APDC, and the value zero if the individual does not exit 
AFDC. The independent variables include demographic variables and program variables, 
as described in Table A.l. 

Recidivism analysis. In addition to the B-N model to estimate the effect of 
program participation on the probability of exit, we applied a similar B-N-style model to 
estimate the effects of program participation in the probability of staying off AFDC. The 
population for this modeling effort included all AFDC recipients who exited to 
employment The dependent variable for the regression was a dummy variable which takes 
the value zero if the person remains off AFDC, and one if the person returns to AFDC. 
Thus, the coefficients of the independent variables in the regression measure the effect of 
the independent variable on the probability of return to AFDC. The independent variables 
of the regression include similar program and demographic variables to those included in 
the probability-of-exit analysis described in the previous section. 

Differential program effects for repeaters. DHS indicated an interest in the 
phenomenon of reenrollmenu and whether program hours expended on reenrollees would 
have less effect on outcomes than hours expended on first-time enrollees. Some members 
of the JOBS sample will have completed their originally planned components, and failed to 
become employed or exit AFDC. Over time these individuals may reenroll in the same or 
new JOBS components, as if they were going through the program for the first time. In a 
smaller number of cases, reenrollment may involve a person who has completed their 
JOBS program and achieved only temporary employment or only a short-term AFDC exit 
followed by a return to AFDC and the JOBS program. 

We analyzed the phenomenon of re-enrollment by adding additional independent 
variables to the usual B-N regression so that secondary enrollment would be treated as a 
separate component. For example, an initial enrollment in job search activities is already 
included as the independent variable JJSR in the outcomes regression. If an individual is 
identified as a reenrollee, then that individual's enrollment in job search would not be tallied 
under JJSR, but instead would be tallied under a new variable named JJSR2. This 
procedure allows separate estimation of the benefits of first and secondary enrollments, and 
permits application of slaUsUcal tests to determine whether the effects of first versus second 
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Table A.l 

Summary of Variables Used in Regressions 



Variable Name 


Explanation 


Units 


JOBS Proeram Variables 


JASO 


Client was in the JOBS program, but received only assessment. 


Dummy variable 


JEDU 


JOBS Education. Includes High School GED, Basic/Remedial 
Education, Post-Secondary Education, and English as a Second 
Language (ESL) 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JLSS 


JOBS life skills enhancement training. Includes Life Skills/Survival 
Skills Training. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JTRG 


JOBS training. Includes component Job Skills Training, Self- 
Initiated Training, OJT, and Unpaid Work Experience. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JJSR 


JOBS job search. Includes Job Readiness/Job Prep, Individual Job 
Search, and Group Job Search/JSST. 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


JASE 


JOBS assessment Includes assessment In some cases, assessment 
is not recorded, and we have assumed that the JOBS client received 
at least one hour of assessment 


Number of hours when 
finished with activities. 


INACTS 


JOBS oarticioant is currently engaged in activities. 


Dummy Variable 


JTPA Procram Variables for JOBS Participants 


TEDU 


JTPA education. Includes High School if OES code indicates 
education rather than training 


Number of scheduled hours 
when finished with activities. 


TTRG 


JTPA training. Includes Assessment and High School if OES code 
indicates training rather than education, GED, Basic/Remedial 
Education and Post-Secondary Education. 


Number of scheduled hours 
when finished with activities. 


TJSR 


JTPA job search. Includes Individual Job Search and Life Skills. 


Number of scheduled hours 
when finished with activities. 


TASE 


JTPA Assessment Includes any JTPA record with an OES code of 
99984. 


Number of scheduled hours 
when finished with activities. 
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Variable Name 


Explanation 


Units 


ES Prosram Variables for JOBS Participants (from SAMS data system) 


SASE 


ES assessment Includes SAMS service types 25. 


Dunmiy Variable=l if 
participated in this program 
and all activities are 
completed. 


SJSR 


ES Job search. Includes SAMS service types 7 and 9. 


iNumocr oi jou searcn evenia 
recorded if all activities are 
completed. 


SREF 


ES Job Referrals. Includes all referrals recorded in referral trailer 
records. 


Number of referrals recorded 
if all activities are completed. 


SOTH 


ES Other Services. Includes SAMS service types 
1,2,3,4,5,6,10,12,22,24, and 30 


Dummy Variables 1 if 
participated in this program 
and all activities are 
completed. 


JTPA Program Variables for Non-JOBS Group 


NEDU 


Same as above for TEDU, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


Same as above 


NTRG 


Same as above for TTRG, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


Same as above 


NJSR 


Same as above for TJSR, except for observations in the comparison 
group only. 


Same as above 


NASE 


Same as above for TASE, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


Same as above 


ES Program Variables for Non-JOBS Group 




MASE 


Same as above for SASE, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


Same as above 


MJSR 


Same as above for SJSR, except for observations in the comparison 
group only. 


Same as above 


MREF 


Same as above for SREF, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


Same as above 


MOTH 


Same as above for SOTH, except for observations in the 
comparison group only. 


1 Same as above 




INNJACTS 


Currently engaged in non-JOBS activities 


Dummy variable 
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Variable Name 


Explanation 


Units 


Demographic Variables for JOBS and Non-JOBS 


SANC 


Client was sanctioned on or Ixsfore tlie end of tlie measured quarter. 


Dummy Variable 


AGEFSTSP 


Client's age at first AFDC spell 


Years 




CliPnt 1^ of RIark nvte 


Dummv Variable 


fflSPANIC 


Client is of Hispanic ethnicity. 


Dummy Variable 


NOHS 


Client has not finished High School 


Dummy Variable 


TEENMOM 


Client was a teenager at the time of the birth of first child. 


Dummy Variable 


URBAN 


Client lived in an area with a population density greater than 595 
persons per s<]uare mile. Includes Dallas, Harris, Tarrant, Bexar, 
El Paso and Travis counties. 


Dummy Variable 


RURAL 


Client lived in an area with less than 99 persons per square mile. 
Includes 223 sparsely populated counties. 


Dummy Variable 


PERN 


Earnings of the client in the 2 years prior to the measured quarter. 


Dollars 


OLD 


Client was over 40 


Dummy Variable 


YOUNG 


Client was under 20 


Dummy Variable 


YNGSTKD 


Age of the client's youngest child 


Years 


MTIKID 


Client has more than one child 


Dummy Variable 


UNEMP 


Employment rate in client's county 


Percent 


TTO 


Total time on AFDC as of the beginning of the measured quarter 


Days 


InCTTQ) 


Natural logarithm of total time on AFDC as of the beginning of the 
measured quarter 


Days 


Outcome Variables for JOBS and Non-JOBS 


GONE 


Client was gone from AFDC for entire quarter. 


Dummy Variable 


EMP 


Client had UI wages in this quarter. 


Dummy Variable 


JOBOGONE 


Client was absent from AFDC, and had UI wages in the quarter. 


Dummy Variable 


JOB9GONE 


Client was absent from AFDC, and had quarterly UI wages equal tc 
or greater than full time at minimum wage. 


Dummy Variable 


JOB15GONE 


Client was absent from AFDC, and had quarterly UI wages equal tc 
or greater than annual earnings of $15,000. 


Dummy Variable 


UllMMED 


Amount of UI wages recorded for client in quarter. 


Dollars 


BACKNEXTQTR 


Persons returning to AFDC in the following quarter. 


Dummy Variable 
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enrollments are significantly different For example, if the coefficients of JJSR and JJSR2 
are significantly different, then it is clear that component hours used by repeaters have a 
different effect on outcomes than component hours used by first-time enrollees. If the 
coefficients are not significantly different, then reenrollment is not a concern. 

One of the primary considerations in the reenrollment analysis was how to 
determine if an individual in the sample is to be considered a reenrollee. After consultation 
with DHS staff members, the following criteria for reenrollees were settled upon: 

• The person follows participation in a component with a 90 day gap followed by 
assessment or participation in another component 

• The person has good cause or a sanction between two periods of participation in 
a component 

• The person has a JOBS closure code between components, 

• The person has an exit from AFDC between components. 

Results from this analysis of reenrollees showed little significant differences 
between the effects of first-time components and components enrolled in by repeaters. 
Therefore, for ease of interpretation, participation by repeaters was combined with original 
participation hours in the final report. 
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Table B.l 
Probability of Exit from AFDC 
Summary of Regression Results 





Service Level I 


Service Level 11 


Regressor 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


ENTERCbr 


0.137782 


15.918 


U.lz/oyz 


1 A ddi 


JAoU 


-O.021593 


£ loo 

-6.723 


A AtlOAl 


-4.yiu 


JEDU 


0.000063 


7.873 


A AAAAOO 

0.UUUU28 


<; 101 


JLSS 


•0.000042 


f\ it OO 

-0.432 


A AAAl A£ 

•0.0001 06 


1 ylAI 

-1.401 


JTRCj 


0.000073 


8.127 


0.000074 


/.do!) 


JJoK 


•0.000031 


-1.654 


A IVWM O 

0.000013 


A All 


T A CT3 


-0.001829 


-3.097 


-U.U0Uo24 


1 t 


IcUU 


0.000729 


0.068 


0.015247 


1 QA/t 

l.o04 


TTRG 


0.041518 


5.047 


A AOniAl 


j.jU4 


TTTCD 

IJoK 


0.020311 


O OCT 

2.857 




n 1A9 


T'A QTS 


0.036570 


1.440 


A Am<<o 


n 9ft<i 

U./oJ 




0.039491 


4.382 


A A^ylOA/1 


*X 190 


CTCD 


0.001223 


A IIA 
O.iiO 


U.lAil /Uj 


O 9<Ift 


oKiir 


0.000877 


1 AA 1 

3.441 


A nni AOO 


9 790 


oUIrl 


0.015589 


3.865 


A IY)A010 


1 OftA 

j.you 


JNeUU 


-0.032115 


- 1 .925 


A AA1/tn 


-U.J 1 J 


N IKu 


0.039738 


2.0/0 


A Ai AAOn 


1 1 AA 
1.140 




U.UioojO 


1 yiA 


A A4ft<ftA 






U.Ulo/ / / 


O Oft 1 
U./o 1 






MAW 


-u.u/o/oo 






1 701 




-U.UUUUZ4 


-U.UUj 


U.VlU 1 J 


0 148 


1VH\.CJl 


A fV\A 1 Q/f 

U.Uu4 1 y4 


O.OvU 


A AAO A 1 9 


j.ooy 




n A11Q^^ 
U.UJ Jo /U 


0.1 / 1 


0 fY)9n77 


781 




-u. 1 1 yuou 


'xa ion 


-U.UO^jjZ 


-90 001 




u.uu/uy / 


n '^ftft 

U.^oo 


U.U 101 


9 9S8 




A A1 ^AQ 1 


O.J/U 


0 fVllfil9 
U.trt 1 U 1 Z 


10 710 




A AAAQ^Q 


'I ft n 

- J.O 1 / 




-*r.UJ*T 




A A1 ^A1 1 


A An 


n 017770 


-Q.jO J 




0 000706 


0.219 


-0 010966 


-4.031 


NOHS 


-0.000498 


-0.155 


-0.006447 


-2.420 


TEENMOM 


0.006166 


2.424 


0.007006 


2.864 


URBAN 


-0.011496 


-4.391 


-0.007874 


-3.306 


RURAL 


0.002046 


0.620 


0.000424 


0.143 


PERN 


0.000006 


22.733 


0.000004 


13.422 


OLD 


0.001308 


0.275 


-0.000583 


-0.122 


YOUNG 


-0.017676 


-4.316 


-0.013190 


-4.412 


YNGSTKD 


0.001747 


53.515 


0.001530 


49.385 


MTIKBD 


-0.002530 


-0.934 


-0.008745 


-3.637 


UNEMP 


-0.000903 


-1.797 


0.000162 


0.372 


TTQ 


-0.000013 


-14.187 


1 -0.000009 


-12.044 



Dependent Mean 


0.126720 


R-Squared 


0.090 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 



Table K2 

Probability of Exit from AFDC to Employment 
Summary of Regression Results 



Repressor 


Service Level 1 


Service Level II 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficieni 


t-ratio 


UN I JtiKLJir 


0.093159 


13.109 


0.065540 


11.114 




T A QO 


-0.006952 


-2.636 


-0.004019 


-1.964 






0.000062 


9.423 


0.000028 


7.274 




TT CC 


0.000017 


0.207 


-0.000007 


-0.144 




J llSSJ 


0.000078 


10.624 


0.000075 


10.648 




TTCD 


0.000039 


2.527 


0.000085 


3.981 




TAQP 


0.000179 


0.370 


0.000754 


1.435 






-0.006855 


-0.780 


0.008092 


1.374 




i XKVjr 


0.029404 


4.354 


0.028072 


4.390 




1 JoK 


0.029314 


5.022 


0.005119 


1.120 






0.010956 


0.525 


0.025785 


1.350 




Q AQP 


0.024606 


3.326 


0.033719 


2.697 






(K002954 


0.972 


-0.001823 


-0.383 




open 


(1.001077 


5.151 


0.002388 


6.042 






C.019100 


5.768 


0.018437 


4.893 




INCJJU 


-0.015056 


-1.099 


-0.011419 


-1.453 




IN IKUr 


0.029284 


2.582 


0.043003 


4.256 






0.043850 


4.362 


0.047081 


4.760 






-0.015288 


-0.286 


0.029134 


0.659 






-0.020532 


-0.894 


0.058016 


1.799 




IVJJOtV 


-0.006132 


-1.010 


-0.003885 


-0.644 






0.005077 


9.863 


0.004064 


7.977 




MOTH 


U.UzOZZo 


5.820 


0.015896 


3.783 




IN ACTS 


-U.Uo4 1 0 J 


-2Z.44J 


-0.036689 


-16.602 




INNJACTS 


C\ AAm C 1 

u.uuyjji 


1.565 


0.023727 


4.107 






U.UUjo /O 


1.27o 


0.005948 


2.127 




AGEFSTSP 


-u.uuizy / 


-O.OJO 


-0.000665 


A ini 

-4.391 




BI ACK 


U.UUJJyo 


1.415 


-0.001555 


_n 77/: 






n ni 1044 


4 ^1 S 




1.757 




NOHS 


-0.002836 


-1.073 


-0.008715 


-4.546 




TEENMOM 


-0.000225 


-0.108 


0.002401 


1.364 




URBAN 


-0.009658 


-4.494 


-0.003554 


-2.073 




RURAL 


-0.000658 


-0.243 


0.000133 


0.063 




PERN 


0.000008 


37.062 


0.000007 


30.088 




OLD 


-0.003682 


-0.944 


-0.005025 


-1.459 




YOUNG 


-0.011879 


-3.533 


-0.007705 


-3.582 




YNGSTKD 


0.001014 


37.840 


0.000673 


30.186 




MTIKBD 


-0.002397 


-1.078 


-0.003936 


-2.275 




UNEMP 


-0.001 68r> 


-4.086 


-0.001429 


-4.564 




TTQ 


-0.000010 


-12.840 


-0.000005 


-9.296 





Dependent Mean 


0.079240 


R-Squared 


0.069 



0.044440 
0.048 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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Table B3 

Probability of Exit from AFDC to Employment at Minimum Wage 
Summary of Regression Results 



Regressor 


Service Level I 


Service Level II 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


INTERCEP 


0.01 1420 


2.721 


0.009155 


3.275 


JASO 


-0.000963 


■0.618 


-0.001562 


-1.610 


JEDU 


0.000035 


9.119 


0.000004 


2.392 


JLSS 


-0.000042 


-0.887 


-0.000063 


-2.551 


JTRG 


0.000064 


14.595 


0.000049 


14.563 


JJSR 


0.000020 


2.259 


0.000038 


3.768 


JASE 


-0.000499 


-1.743 


0.000031 


0.125 


lEDU 


-0.003123 


-0.601 


0.006982 


2.501 


TTRG 


0.025888 


6.490 


0.005961 


1.966 


TJSR 


0.019361 


5.616 


0.008571 


3.957 


TASE 


-0.008757 


-0.711 


0.014012 


1.547 


SASE 


0.014925 


3.415 


0.005697 


0.961 


SJSR 


-0.003065 


-1.707 


0.001531 


0.679 


SREF 


0.000456 


3.691 


0.000118 


0.632 


SOTH 


0.002778 


1.421 


0.000800 


0.448 


NEDU 


-0.004593 


-0.568 


-0.010966 


-2.942 


NTRG 


0.024139 


3.603 


0019028 


3.972 


NJSR 


0.032428 


5.462 


0016025 


3.418 


NASE 


-0.038157 


-1.208 


-0.009179 


-0.438 


MASE 


-0.008810 


-0.650 


0.037351 


2.443 


MJSR 


-0.006745 


-1.881 


0.000196 


0.069 


MREF 


0.002494 


8.202 


0.000927 


3.837 


MOTH 


0.009627 


3.617 


0.001813 


0.910 


TXT A /^T*C^ 

IN_ACT6 


-0.018706 


-11.077 


-0.007836 


-7.479 


INNJACTS 


-0.020776 


-5.886 


-0.006588 


-2.405 


SANC 


-0.001495 


-0.551 


0.000216 


0.163 


AOEro xoP 


-0.000102 


-0.910 


0.000015 


0.210 


TIT A 

BLACK 


-0.001554 


-1.099 


-0.000602 


-0.633 


Hlo PANIC 


U.UUzUoj 


1 loo 
1.322 


0.002213 


2.384 




-0.004370 


-2.800 


-0.002768 


-3.045 


TEENMOM 


-0.000376 


-0.305 


0.001089 


1.305 


URBAN 


0.001761 


1.387 


0.001613 


1.985 


RURAL 


-0.002512 


-1.569 


-0.001117 


-1.105 


PERN 


0.000005 


39.523 


0.000003 


27.073 


OLD 


-0.005196 


-2.256 


-0.002437 


-1.492 


YOUNG 


•0.006164 


-3.104 


-0.004571 


-4.482 


YNGSTKD 


0.000389 


24.546 


0.000185 


17.540 


MTIKID 


0.001468 


1.117 


-0.000134 


-0.164 


UNEMP 


-0.000481 


-1.975 


-0.000588 


-3.959 


TTQ 


-0.0C0002 


1 -5.582 


-0.000001 


-3.890 



Dependent Mean 


0.025450 


R-Squarcd 


0.045 



0.009400 
0.024 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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Table B.4 

Probability of Exit from AFDC to Employment at Food Stamp Exclusion Level 

Summary of Regression Results 





Service Level I 


Service Level II 


Regressor 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


INTERCEP 


-0.007171 


-3.560 


0.000506 


0.443 


JASO 


-0.000603 


-0.806 


-0.000658 


-1.660 


JEDU 


0.000032 


17.483 


0.000000 


0.183 


JLSS 


-0.000075 


-3:260 


-0.000031 


-3.106 


JTRG 


0.000021 


9.867 


0.000012 


9.061 


JJSR 


0.000007 


L653 


0.000000 


0.101 


JASE 


-0.000147 


-1.067 


0.000094 


0.922 


TEDU 


-0.000016 


•O.007 


0.002822 


2.473 


TTRG 


0.005664 


2.959 


-0.000541 


-0.436 


TJSR 


0.005782 


3.495 


0.002218 


2.504 


TASE 


-0.005924 


-1.002 


0.005122 


1.384 


SASE 


0.006667 


3.179 


-0.002635 


-1.088 


SJSR 


-0.000347 


-0.402 


-0.001354 


-1.469 


SREF 


-0.000020 


-0.337 


-0.000163 


-2.126 


SOTO 


-0.001961 


-2.090 


0.001741 


2.384 


NEDU 


-0.003991 


-1.028 


-0.001973 


-1.295 


NTRG 


0.012785 


3.977 


0.000460 


0.235 


NJoR 


0.011966 


4.199 


0.000732 


0.382 


XT A 0T3 

NAoE 


-0.009615 


-0.634 


-0.00078 1 


-0.091 


MASE 


-0.001911 


-0.294 


-0.003087 


-0.494 


MJSR 


-0.001261 


-0.733 


0.001922 


1.646 


MREF 


0.000432 


2.961 


0.000357 


3.620 


MOTH 


0.000044 


0.034 


-0.001505 


1 O >l o 

-1.848 


TXT A /^T^ 


-0.003773 


-4.655 


-0.001306 


-3.050 


TXTXTT A /"•TTO 

INNJ AC 1 v> 


-0.006785 


-4.005 


-0.001 187 


-1.061 


oANC 


-0.000071 


-0.055 


0.000170 


0.314 


AuEFo 1 oP 


0.000221 


4.126 


0.000016 


0.550 


BLACiv 


-0.001486 


-2.189 


-0.000353 


-0.909 


TTTOn A MT<^ 

HlorANiC 


-U.UUlZJO 


-1.0 /o 


U.UUlrt Jl 


1 ion 
1 , ivu 




-0.000558 


-0.745 


-0.000654 


-1.760 


TEENMOM 


-0.000205 


-0.347 


-0.000231 


-0.677 


URBAN 


0.000627 


1.029 


0.000704 


2.119 


RURAL 


-0.000529 


-0.688 


0.000522 


1.263 


PERN 


0.000002 


30.169 


0.000001 


22.582 


OLD 


-0.003107 


-2.811 


-0.000905 


-1.355 


YOUNG 


-0.001202 


-1.261 


-0.000605 


-1.452 


YNGSTKD 


0.000083 


10.934 


0.000028 


6.560 


MTIKID 


0.001128 


1.790 


-0.000070 


-0.208 


UNEMP 


0.000071 


0.603 


-0.000086 


-1.421 


TTQ 


0.000000 


0.856 


0.000000 


-0.679 



Dependent Mean 


0.005600 


R-Squarcd 


0.021 



0.001540 
0.010 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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Table B.5 
Probability of Employment 
Summary of Regression Results 





Service Level I 


Service Level n 


Kcgrcssor 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


UN i cKl^E/i^ 




1Q CA/t 

3o.j04 


A 1A <.AAQ 
0.34MOO 


OO AAI 


JAoU 


0.003948 


A QQ1 

0.00 3 


A AAOv<00 

0.0024o2 


A A 
0.0 10 


JhUU 


0.00009o 


Q QCA 

o.ojO 


O.UOOUjj 


1 OAA 


TT CO 


A AAAiCCA 

O.UOOodO 


4.747 


A AAA>nQ 

0.0004/9 


4.0x9 


J iKvj 


A AAAl Ol 

0.0001 o3 


14.04z 


A AAAO 1 ^ 

O.OOOZ 1 J 




TTCD 

JJoK 


0.000099 


3.o2o 


A AAAl on 

O.UOOloy 


4.40Z 


T A QT3 


A AAAAO 1 

-O.OOOOz 1 


-0.0x0 




4 1 ^54 




A Al AOOO 

-0.010oo9 


A TIA 

-0./30 


A fYlOA A n 


O 77n 


1 IKvJ 




*».Oxj 


A mn^^n 




iJolv 


O.OOoOo 1 


0.939 


A AOACAfl 

O.UZODOo 


x.x03 


T*ACT3 


0.044 1 /9 


1.249 


All QTll 

0. 11 o /33 


3.1x4 




A Al ^J^QA 

0.010094 


l.xo3 


U.0/4410 


0 QQ1 

x.yy 1 


CTCD 

oJoK 


A AAIKQ 

0.U0JJ09 


A f^^A 


A (V\Afin^ 
O.UU40/J 


0 404 
u.Hy*T 


eprjp 


A ArtCn'7'7 

O.UUDO/ / 


14 117 


A Al 010 fk 

U.Ulx /xO 


1 ft 1 R4 

lO. i OH 


^L/ i Jtl 




y.oi J 


O 0404^7 


S '^Oft 


MFDTT 


A Aai /:^AA 


-1 ^f/) 


0 01 Rftl 7 
V/.V/l OUl / 


1 100 


IN lIVVJ 




X.O J7 


0 1409 Oft 


ft 070 


IN JOtV 


A AQAQ70 






9 '^71 




A Al Q'1'1'1 


0 91 


-0 OQR'^44 


-1 1 IR 

-1.1 1 o 


MAW 




0 ^SQ 


0 1 1 lfi90 


1 740 

1 . / tV/ 




A (\i9AQA 


1 70ft 


-0 oinss7 


-0 RRO 

-V/.OOV/ 




v/.v/iXUxv/ 


1 771 


0 0197*^9 


19 Sftl 


MOTH 




7 119 


0 0S9406 


ft 9ftR 




-0 079 1 94 


-14 R77 


-0 0S7879 


«n 162 

1 J» i ViX 




0 174S44 


17 994 


0 99*^1 S7 


19414 




0 09999S 


9 8S0 


0016178 


2 008 


AfiFFSTSP 


-0 006349 


-19.797 


-0.003285 


-10.909 


BLACK 


0.060709 


14.947 


0.024216 


6.072 


HISPANIC 


0.023238 


5.181 


0.000845 


0.217 


NOHS 


-0.013322 


-2.973 


-0.034648 


-9.083 


TEENMOM 


0.002293 


0.647 


0.009940 


2.837 


URBAN 


-0.011299 


-3.100 


-0.007706 


-2.259 


RURAL 


-0.020829 


-4.531 


-0.024405 


-5.752 


PERN 


0.000026 


73.525 


0.000033 


71.563 


OLD 


0.010033 


1.517 


-0.005761 


-0.841 


YOUNG 


-0.008146 


-1.429 


-0.004246 


-0.992 


YNGSTKD 


0.001132 


24.912 


0.000791 


17.832 


MTIKID 


-0.007469 


-1.981 


-0.006035 


-1.753 


UNEMP 


-0.006393 


-9.136 


-0.006380 


-10.243 


TTQ 


-0.000036 


-28.834 


-0.000021 


-18.793 



Dependent Mean 


0.339200 


R-Squared 


0.129 



Source; JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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Table B.6 
Quarterly UI Earnings 
Summary of Regression Results 





Service Level I 


Service Level II 


Regressor 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


INTERCEP 


580.490115 


11.462 


280.402377 


4.721 


JASO 


-65.519050 


-3.444 


-2.142944 


f\ 1 A'7 

-0.107 


JEDU 


0.303931 


7.025 


0.182402 


C A CO 

5.452 


JLSS 


-0.781454 


-1.488 


0.660422 


1.503 


JTRG 


0.440147 


9.657 


0.273289 


4.989 


JJSR 


-0.031600 


-0.310 


0.388244 


2.310 


T A Ot3 

JASE 


-5.906308 


-1.581 


-2.313513 


-0.459 


TEDU 


-100.641950 


-1.721 


-5.708826 


Alio 

-0.118 


TTRG 


85.914172 


2.098 


1 5.294054 


0.319 


TJSR 


85.569128 


2.436 


-11.757576 


-0.321 


TASE 


61.^57560 


0.526 


57.882619 


A A C/i 

0.456 


SASE 


45.213190 


0.973 


-20.479875 


-0.2J6 


O TOO 


-26.489124 


-1.443 


-28.067210 


A OAyi 

-0.804 


SREF 


-1.175358 


-1.070 


-6.289205 


O CI yt 

-2.514 




-36.652442 


-1.712 


2.27261 1 




NbJDU 


-151.674759 


- 1 .566 


-1J5.864298 


1 AOA 

-i.yoy 


N IKlj 


49.559195 


0.720 


J02. / J62o4 


A 001 


MTCO 

MJoK 


230.543304 


3.653 


AO £. 1 COA 1 

98.615891 


1 010 

1 .238 


XT A CC 

NA^b 


-368.264395 


-0.944 


427.344 1 7 J 


A A/I A 

u.y4u 


KM A CD 

MAob 


301 .286824 


o 1 no 

2.198 


2o2.4 / / JoU 


A A/I A 

u.y4o 


XX TOD 


-54.6J4869 


-1.j41 


1 AO A 10 1 


0 1AQ 
-Z. lUo 


MtvJDr 


-0.05389 J 


A 0>IA 

-U./4U 




A 'TAA 
U. /UU 


iViv^ 1 ri 


X AAl ftXT 

-o.uuiyo/ 


A 1 


/4.1o3 /I/ 


9 1^9 
Z. ID/ 


TXT APXQ 


-4zy.zoi ivj 


-10./43 


OA 1 AO'7'1 1 0 

-/y i.yo/jiy 


1 A 7/1 A 


TMM T A CTQ 


-Z04.//46JU 


-/.4yy 


1 CA C\A *iA 1 1 

-lDy.v4j41 1 


-J.40 / 




-!>O.OJ / J46 


-l./4z 


00 1 1 OQ^/I 


- 1 .u jy 


AvjJqPo 1 ol 


5.515622 


j.y/j 


A A^IO 1 A 

y.u/Jzi4 


j./oy 




-38.175826 


-2.22/ 


>io AO /1 1 A/I 

-4o.y/4iy4 




tttQDAMTP 
rllo r AXN 






7 769902 


0 408 


NOHS 


-89.619559 


-4.624 


-41.019839 


-2.315 


TEENMOM 


-34.140278 


-2.341 


29.456489 


1.683 


URBAN 


96.523604 


6.406 


104.257654 


6.317 


RURAL 


-13.597134 


-0.701 


9.687814 


0.452 


PERN 


0.074563 


66.276 


0.087388 


62.436 


OLD 


-75.526396 


-2.457 


-113.247120 


-2.'<98 


YOUNG 


0.401399 


0.018 


6.625421 


0.3:3 


YNGSTKD 


2.855028 


15.582 


2.846867 


13.769 


MTIKID 


2.619446 


0.159 


32.114800 


1.834 


UNEMP 


1.585066 


0.506 


6.096696 


1.806 


TTQ 


0.015032 


2.601 


0.022998 


3.921 



Dependent Mean 


1151.354440 


R-Squared 


0.183 



Source: JOBS 11 Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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D-6 



Table B.7 

Probability of Return to AFDC for Individuals Exiting For Any Reason 
Summary of Regression Results 



Regressor 


Service Level I 


Service Level II 


Copffiripnt 


i 1 dUvf 




t-r3Uo 


INTERCEP 


0.324815 


23.641 




10 O'^'^ 


JASO 


0.006331 


1.843 




0 SOS 


JEDU 


-0.000041 


-4.543 


-0 000014 


-1 411 


JLSS 


-•O 000188 


-1.509 


0 000060 




JTRG 


-0.000029 


-3.216 


-0 000038 


-2409 


JJSR 


-0.000057 


-2.296 




-0 709 

-V/. I\3L, 


JASE 


0.001279 


2.087 


OOO'USS 


9 1%% 


TEDU 


0.000348 


0.032 


0 018717 


1 sss 


TTRG 


-0.004265 


-0.594 


-0 0^513 


-1 178 


TJSR 


0.003218 


0.514 


-0 004476 


-0400 


TASE 


-0.014700 


-0.601 


-0 039802 


-1 19S 


SASH 


0.008865 


1.062 


0 022627 


1 0S7 


SJSR 


-0.004016 




-0 0091 IQ 




SREF 


0 001139 


4.872 


0 000*^07 


0 440 


SOTH 


0.002174 


0.565 


0 007355 


1 199 
1.1 


NEDU 


-0.005885 


-0.371 


0 008471 


0 6S0 


NTRG 


0.004737 


0.460 


0 005699 


0 356 


NJSR 


0.003173 


0.347 


-0018939 


-1 '^64 


NASE 


-0.024554 


-0.591 


0.095516 


1.008 


MASE 


0.039265 


2.082 


0.011444 


0.327 


MJSR 


0.004390 


0.984 


-0.001388 


-0.157 


MREF 


0.000527 


1.444 


-0.000936 


-1.452 


MOTH 


-0.002051 


-0.532 


-0.000367 


-0.060 


UIIMMED 


-0.000016 


-16.439 


-0.000018 


-10.022 


SANG 


0.017562 


2.503 


0.026027 


4.038 


AGEFSTSP 


-0.001043 


-5.149 


-0.001618 


-5.717 


BLACK 


0.006036 


2.062 


0.016374 


3.785 


HISPANIC 


0.005081 


1.646 


0.002454 


0.610 


NOHS 


0.003841 


1.126 


-0.001940 


-0.470 


TEENMOM 


-0.000158 


-0.063 


-0.004592 


-1.213 


URBAN 


-0.001912 


-0.726 


-0.008373 


-2.230 


RURAL 


-0.002883 


-0.913 


-0.003704 


-0.831 


PERN 


0.000002 


8.354 


0.000002 


5.295 


OLD 


0.003041 


0.626 


0.008045 


1.060 


YOUNG 


0.000881 


0.124 


0.010622 


1.976 


YNGSTKD 


-0.002618 


-61.018 


-0.003021 


-53.992 


MTIKID 


0.005132 


1.090 


-0.009232 


-1.509 


UNEMP 


-0.000713 


-1.345 


-0.000894 


-1.228 


In(TTQ) 


-0.002810 


-1.085 


-0.002810 


-1.085 



Dependent Mean 


0.072950 


R-Squarcd 


0.180 



Source: JOBS II Outcomes Research Data Set. 
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